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WHAT THE WINDS BRING. 
BY E. C. STEDMAN 


‘‘Which is the wind that brings the cold?” 
The North Wind, Freddy; and all the 
snow: 
And the sheep will scamper into the fold 
When the North begins to blow. 


‘‘Which is the wind that brings the heat?” 
The South Wind, Katy; and the corn will 


grow, 
And peaches redden for you to eat, 
When the South begins to blow. 


‘‘Which is the wind that brings the rain?” 
The East Wind, Arty; and farmers know 

‘That cows come shivering up the lane 
When the East begins to blow. | 


‘*Which is the wind that brings the flowers?” 
The West Wind, Bessie; and soft and low 

‘Lhe birdies sing in the summer hours, 
When the West begins to blow. 


—---—> Ga 

A Deat-Mute Chicken Thief. 

Anthony Cannon, a deaf-mute, of 
182 Grand Street, Hoboken, was 
committed by Recorder McDonough 
to-day on the charge of robbing the 
hennery of Mrs. Bridget O’Meullia, 
131 Adams street. When caught he 
dropped three or four live chickens 
from under his coat.—V. Y. World. 

Authony Cannon is a veteran jail- 
bird. He has served a term in State 
Prison for theft. 

sdclicialiieiasas 
A Faithful Worker. 

Rev. Job Turner, the missionary 
to the deaf, wasin Louisville Sunday 
where he held services for the silent 
people of the Falls City. Uncle Job, 
us he is affectionately. called by his 
flock, has just passed his seventieth 
birthday, and though his hair is a 
little whiter and his step not so brisk 
as of yore, his eye has lost none of 
its brightness nor his spirit its buoy- 
wut energy. We met him last summer 
ut the convention—he was our room- 
mate—and it was a pleasure to see 
his kindly face and to observe the 
high-bred, old-fashioned courtesy of 
his manners: | 
| —‘‘gentle and refined; 

With manners very soft —_. 
And morning greetings kind.” 

Despite his advancing age, he is as 
tireless as ever in his labors for the 
Master, with a roving commission 
from his church, the Episcopal, to 


fight the arch-enemy whenever and 


wherever he may deem it most ad- 
vantageous, he travels all-over the 
South, holding services in signs when- 
ever he can find a few deaf people, 
occasionally carrying the war into 
Africa by taking excursions into 
Mexico, Cuba and Europe. The 
morning the convention broke up, 
he left he Maine toattend a meeting 
of that State, next, week he was en- 

ged to hold services in New Or- 
ot and was then to start on a tour 
of the South. As we bade him good- 
bye he was packing his valise and 
extending his hand towards it he ex- 
claimed, “there is my home!” His 
earthly home, perhaps, our gentle 
spirited, cheery old friend who has so 
faithfully done his duty according to 
his lights, may, we think, safely look 
forward to having a home in the 
house not made with hands.—Ken- 


tucky Deaf-Mute. 


DEAF-MUTE MARRIAGES, 


We Can See no Good Reason Why 
They Should Not Marry. | 


The Present State of Society 
Due to Education, and Some 
of the Best Methods in Use 
in the Public Sehool System 

Came From Teaching the 

Deaf. 

With reference to ‘‘the calamity 
of having a deaf and dumb child,” 
having so often heard the tale of 
sorrow (unnecessary, as I believe, 
but neverthless real), of parents, I 
do not wish to speak further than 
to say that with Gen. Benjamin F. 
Butler declaring the deaf-mute is 
only half a man; President Edward 
M. Gallaudet proclaiming deafness, 
always in spite of school and college 
education, a grave misfortune; and 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell under- 
stood to be advocating measures look- 
ing to the elimination of the deaf 
from society—it is no wonder that 
the iron enters the soul of the parent 
of such a child, and that he is filled 
with disappointment, and (I blush 
to write it), sometimes, as I have 
known, with shame. ‘That deafness 
is primarily a calamity, I distinctly 
asserted in my article in Science, 
Oct. 31; but I am happy to know 
that educational skill and energy in 
the evening of the nineteenth century 
is abreast with human progress in 
the other lines, and has immensely 


mitigated the misfortunes flesh is 
heir to, so that we are not obliged to 
hold on to the nomenclature of a by- 
gone age when we speak of the deaf, 
any more than we are to repudiate 
the railroad, the telegraph, the 
telephone, and cling to the old stage- 
coach and post-boy. No one can 
contemplate the present state 
of society without feelings of pride 
and gratification on many accounts, 
but tomy mind there is no more 
powerful exponenc of the advanced 
civilization of this age than is found 
in its educational and humanitarian 
measures. The education of the 
deaf is by no means the least of 
these. Indeed, it may well lay claim 
to the pre-eminence. 
come some of the best methods of 
teaching that have been ingrafted 
upon the public-school. system. It 
was the first of all the great humani- 
tarian enterprises, and opened the 
way in the hearts of the peop‘e for 
that philanthropy that has reached 
the insane, the blind, the feeble- 
minded, and, it is hoped, will soon 
reach the epileptic. No one can too 
highly appreciate the change in the 
condition of the deaf. Others may 
think differently, and accordingly 
estimate their work. ‘hey are 
welcome to all the comfort resulting 
from their view, but I thus estimate 


|my work. It is poor comfort toa 


~ 


Out of it have’ 


parent to be told, that, after all that 
can possibly be done for his deaf 
child, his misfortune will be a grave 
misfortune still. Deliver me from 
further lacerating the heart already 
torn. It suits me far better to send 
a beam of hope and light into a 
family already invaded by forebod- 
ing, gloom and despondency. 

Dr. Gallaudet and Dr. Bell object 
to my ‘‘wholesale encouragement of 
the intermarriage of the deaf;” one 
advising the marriage of the deaf 
with hearing persons as the ideal 
matriage, and the other of the con- 
genital with the non-conyenital deaf. 
lf I have done this, I have found no 
reason to regret it, for there have 
been within my observation more 
deaf offspring from each of the last 
two classes than from the inter- 
marriage of the congenitally deaf. 


My advice to them is to contract} 


marriage just as others do, with 
whowsoever they find that compati- 
bility that insures a happy marriage, 
as a truly felicitous union is not 
chiefly dependent on physical con- 
ditions, insisting only that they be 
sure of a competence which will in- 
sure comfort. I think the most im- 
portant caution for them is to beware 
of undue haste. One of their in- 
alienable rights, as of others, is the 
pursuit of happiness, and I know of 
no better way of its pursuit thanin a 
congenial conjugal relation. I should 
expect, as Dr. Bell does, a larger 
percentage of deaf births from deaf 
parentage than exists in society at 
large, but this is not because the 
parents are deaf, but because they 
belong to families in which the 
tendency to deafness inheres, other 
members of which areas likely to 
have deaf offspring as the deaf them- 
‘selves, and who in fact do more 
frequently have such children, as is 
shown by the far greater number of 
other relationships to the deaf than 
of parent andchild. If it is im- 
proper for the deaf to marry, it is as 
much so for their relatives to enter 
wedlock. In the year 1886 1 made 
a computation of the deaf relation- 
ships to my then present and former 
pupils, numbering 1,886, which 
showed, that, while thirteen of them 
had deaf parents (the parents of only 
one were congenitally deaf), there 
were 1,209 other relationships, as 
brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, 
cousins, ete.—Dr. Gillett, in 
Science. , 


a 
Laura Bridgman’s Brain. 

An analysis was made at Clark 
University, of the brain of Laura 
Bridgman, the famous deaf-mute, 
lately deceased. ‘The weight of the 
brain was found to be 1,204 grains, 
which is slightly, but only slightly, 
less than the weight of the average 
English and European female brain. 
It must be borne in mind that 
Miss Bridgman was but five feet three 
inches in height, 60 years of age and 
weighed, at her death, only ninety- 
eight pounds. The weight of the 
brain, therefore, may be regarded as 
fully equal to that of women of her 
age and size. —San Francisco Chron- 


icle. 


_ “Got There.” 

Mr. James G. Parkenson, of © 
Chicago, a graduate of the National 
Deaf-Mute College, is one of the 


best patent lawyers in the country. 
Recently he was informed, in the 
middle of the forenoon, that an im- 
portant case in which he was em- 
proyed, would come up in court at 

ockford, ninei y-three miles distant, 
at two o’clock that day. He tele- 
phoned to the office of the railroad, 
engaged a special train, for which he 
paid one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, and made the run in 113 
minutes. While the train was 
in the city limits it had to goslowly, 
but after it was outside the city 
limits, it went more than a mile a 
minute. Mr. Parkenson ‘<< got 


there.” 
_—————2 o-___—_ 
What Can You Do ? 


It is related of a man who stands 
very high in this country, that once 
when he was young and poor, seeking 


a situation in order to make a living, 
he went to arich man’s office and in- 
uired if he wanted to hire a boy. 
he rich man who was sitting at his 
desk, leaned back, looked at the 
weaklv little child before him, and 
quizzically asked: 

‘‘Why, what can a little fellow like 
you do?” 

‘‘T can do what I am bid,” was the 
reply given promptly and respect- 
fully, yet decisively. 

e was so pleased with the boy’s 
answer and manner that he hired him 
at once. The little fellow was diligent, 
honest, faithful and successful, and 
is now respected by all. 

cninencelgaeliiauatiinis 


Saved Many People. 
Alexander Ferguson is a deaf- 
mute who was born in Scotland in 
1833. He isa stone-mason by trade, 
but he has become widely known as 


a swimmer. He has swum across 
many of the ‘‘locks” and ‘‘friths” 
on the coast of Scotland, where the 
tide and currents flow very fiercely. 
As a sample of his exploits, he swan 
in 1762 across the Frith of Forth, 
eighteen miles in seven hours. He 
has saved many people from drown- 
ing. A list of twenty people whom 
he had saved by his strength and 
skill in swimming, was published in 
1872. Ata later date he preformed 
the most remarkable feat of his life, 
in saving about half a dozen people 
atonce. A boat was upset near the 
shore, but in water which was over a 
man’s head. Ferguson swam to the 
spot, and the drowning people 
clutched him and held to each other, 
so he was dragged under the water. 
By using his great strength, he 
managed to pull the whole crowd 
ashore. He visited America some 
time between 1870 and 1880, and 
was cordially received by the deaf 
and their friends. He has received 
the medal of the Humane Society, 
and presents to the valne of some 
three hundred sterling, besides win- 
ning many medals, cups and other 


Prizes in swimming matches. 
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The Silent Worker. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH 


AT THE 


New Jersey School for Deaf-Mutes. 


All contributions must be accompanied with 
the name and address of the writer, not neces- 
sarily for publication, but asa guarantee of 
good faith. Pra 


TRENTON, FEBRUARY 26, 1891. | 


‘*[s it of any practical use to teach 
drawing to these pupils?” Well, 
Mr. R. C. Stephenson thinks it has 
been of practical use to him, as it 
helped him to secure his present 
place in the rubber works at Morris- 
ville, Pa., where he already earns, 


' on an average, about twelve dollars 


a week at engraving. He often 
comes to see his friends at the school, 
and he seems to be getting along 
very well. 


In order to make it pleasant for the 
pupils and also to help them to im- 
prove, the Superintendent and teach- 
ers have encouraged the more ad- 
vanced pupils in the oral department 
to form a “Speech Club.” This 
club held its first meeting in the 
parlor of the School on Friday even- 
ing, February 13th, at eight o’clock. 
It is a rule of theclub that at their 
meetings no one must spell or make 
signs, but communicate by talking. 
The teachers who attended the meet- 
ing provided: games, which. they 
teach the ‘pupils to play. Refresh- 
ments were served after the games, 
and all had a good time. A similar 
society has been formed among the 
pupils who do not speak. They will 
use the finger-alphabet, and so get 
practice in using language. They will 
have the ‘same amusements as the 
speaking pupils. The teachers and 
officers wish to leave no stone 
unturned to help the pupils to learn 
and to have a good time. In return, 
they oly wish the pupils to try to 
improve, and to be obedient and 
polite. Weare glad to say that the 
pupils understand that the teachers 
wnd officers are their friends, and 
thev are generally obedient and 
respectful. tiple ich 


« THE education which a child 
acquires is not all given in the school- 
room..' His study, his work, his play 
all are educating him. ‘The head 
of a school for the deaf will always 
try to have the life of his pupil so 
arranged that all the education so 


received shall be of the right kind. | 


All these departments can be so 


managed that each shall exert a! 
reflex influence wpou others, as we 


say when we want to talk fine, or, 
to put it in plainer words, we can 
‘‘make one hand wash the other.” 
For instance, some of our boys in 
the cabinet shop are beginning to 
make models of beds, bureaus and 
soon. Before beginning the con- 
struction of a piece of furniture they 
must make working drawings of it, 
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and must calculate the dimensions of 
the drawing on the given scale. A 
more practical way of teaching 
fractions, or one more likely to 
interest a pupil, is not easy to find. 
Our printing office is now turning 
out a big batch of sentences, to. be 
hung upin the school-rooms, shops 
and elsewhere, to keep the forms of 
alphabetical language always before 
the eyes of the pupils. So the 
printer boys get practice and in- 
struction in the names and use of 
various styles of type. while helping 
the instructors in school and shops. 
The talking pupils have a club for 
social enjoyment in which all com- 
munications, except by speech, is 
interdicted, and it is said that the 
pupils who do not speak are propos- 
ing to have a finger-spelling club on 
the same principle. .So fun ‘and 
improvement may go hand-in-hand. 
In that case, nobody will grudge the 
pupils all the fun they can get. 


BEFORE another number of this 
paper is issued, the governing.body 
of this school will have been entirely 
changed. A bill has passed both 
branches of the Legislature to abolish 
the office of ‘Trustees of the School 
for Deaf-Mutes and to place the 
school in the hands of the -State 
Board of Education. This Board 
will consist: of six of the State 
officers, and of eight other members 
to be appointed by the Governor— 
to be taken from both _ political 
parties. ‘his board will also have 
the control of the State Normal and 
Model Schools. We are very sorry 
that we must lose some very good 
friends of the deaf, who are now on 
our Board. We are sure that the 
change is not made because of any 
dissatisfaction with our Trustees, as 
they have done a great deal, within 
the iast few years. to improve the 
School and to help the deaf. 
hope that some of the active mem- 
bers of our board wil. be appointed 
on the new Board of -Edueation. 
We wish to make our farewell to 
those members whew leave our Board; 
and to thank them for their kindness. 
We hope they will be rewarded by 
feeling that thev have done good to 


the deaf, and have earned their grat- 


itude. ‘They have left their business 
and come to the school to attend to 
its affuirs without any pay, and often 
when it was very inconvenient for 
them. . We lope that our school will 
goon and improve in the future as 
it has done in the past. 


In speaking of the celebration of 
Washington’s Birthday, we might 
have mentioned the tasteful decora- 
tion of the chapel in the national 
colors, which-was done by Mr. Gaff- 
ney; who also loaned the drum -used 
ontheoccasion. The revolver which 
was carried by the. cowboy belongs 
to Mr. Burd. -When inthe army, 
he pickéd it upon a_ battlefield, 
and sent it home. It is a formid- 


uble looking weapon. 


— 


We 


‘HOW WE CELEBRATED. 


Stories of Washington in the 
Morning and a Masquerade 

Party in the Evening. ) 
This-year the 22d ef February fell 
on Sunday, so Washington’s Birth- 
day was celebrated on Monday, the 
23d. The pupils were entertained 
and instructed by stories of Washing- 
ton’s life and great deeds, related to 
them in the chapel for an hour or so 
in the morning. ‘They had two 
hours’ work in the shops, and the 
rest of the day was given up to 
amusement. In the evening the 
masquerade party, for which the 
class in dressmaking had been busy 
in preparing, came off in the chapel. 
About twenty boys and as many girls 
were in costume. ‘Che procession 
was formed in the centre hall of the 
second story, and marched down 
into the chapel to the sound of the 
drum, which was beaten by our 
champion drummer, Michael Murray. 
Tommy ‘Taggart. as George Wash- 
ington, and little Ruth Redman as 
Martha Washington. led the marelr, 
but when they reached the chapel 
they took seats onthe platform, 


while the masqueraders marched by. 


The procession... marched around 
the room several times and performed 
some evolutions which were taught 
them by Mrs.. Keeler. At eight 


floor half an hour, all unmasked. 
Some of the disguisés were so good 
that no one could tell who the persons 
were. Among the best costumes 
were those of Dick Salmon as a cow- 
boy, Charlie Stokey as an Indian, 
Victoria Hunter asa gipsy, Charlotte 
Tilton as a fairvy Walter Hartman 
asan Oxford student, Francis Purcell 
as an imp, Ray Burdsall as a court 
jester and Edward Manning as a 
hoot-black. ‘here was also a charm- 
ing bouquet of sweet flowers, in 
which Ella Eckel was a water-lily, 
Bertha Freeman a black-eyed susan, 
Essie Spanton a rose, Sarah Cassidy 
au pansy and Ida Cole a daisy. 
Walluce Cook was one of those 
jockeys whom he often sees at Mon- 
mouth Park during the summer 
races, as his home isat Long Branch, 
‘and very ‘‘horsy” lre looked. Annie 
Woolston was a Sister of Charity, 
Maggie Harper, with a black mask, 
was lopsv, and Paul Kees strutted 
about as a. dude Patriotism was 
represented by Grant’ Cummins as 
Uncle Sant. and’ Emma Beesley as 
Mis’ Colambia. Josie,- Scholl, as 
thé Siew: Queen, ..sparkled and 
danced wll over the’:room. All the 
costumes were very. effective, and it 
was wonderful,that so much could 
be done with tissaé paper and cam- 
brie.’ he credit is due chiefly to 
‘Miss Hawkins, whose artistic brain 
planited -the whole. affair, though 
the girls must be praised for their 
skill in carrving out her directions. 
While the fun was going on up stairs, 
Mr. Wright and Mr. Burd had been 
basy in the lower regions, and a long 
table was spread iz the girls’ play- 
room, with refreshments for the 
revellers. At half past nine, at the 
tap of the drum. the pupils formed 
in donble line and, marched down 
stairs. Thé boys:waited on the girls 
and on the visitors, and then helped 
themselves. Thev enjoyed the feast, 
and atten o’clock they said good- 
night and went up stairs to bed. 
Altogether. it -was,..perhaps, the 


had here. Messrs. Seymour 


and Chapman, of the Board of 


o’cluck. after they had been on the} 


pleasantest evening the pupils have. 
ever 


Trustees, were here and enjoyed the 
,occasion very much. ‘They thought 
it very creditable to all concerned. 
A number of other visitors were also 


jpresent, and all seemed pleased. 


‘Thanks are due to all who helped to 
make the evening pleasant and suc- 
cessful. . 
——_— eo 
No Room. 

We have no room to do more 
than just acknowledge the receipt 
of reports of the following schools : 
New York (Dr. Peet’s), Le Coute- 
ulx St. Mary’s, of Buffalo, Indiana 
and Ohio. So far as we have had 
time to examine the reports, all 
seem to be prusperous and success- 
ful. 

Tokens of Gratitude. 

Our pupils appreciate very highly 
the value of the instruction they re- 
ceive in drawing, and they know 
that they owe it all to the ‘Trustees 
who have taken an interest in their 
welfare. As the Board goes out of 
existence by the new law which: we 
have spoken of elsewhere, the pupils 
wished to show the members _ that 
they are not ungrateful. Some 
of the most advanced pupils of. tl'e 
Art Class have painted sketclies in 
water-color, to present to the mem- 
bers of the Executive Cominittee, as 
tokens of their gratitude.. i S 

— 9 . 

A Letter from Mrs. Broun. | 

Mrs. Broun, who was obliged to 
leave her position as: articulation 
teacher in this schoo] a year ago, is 
now in California, and writes occa- 
sionally to her friends here. Her 
‘health is still not*very good,. and she 
has been obliged’to ¥o to. the. moun- 
‘tains for the sake of tlie air: Her 
last letter was written in. January, 
and she said that the flowers were in 
bloom. and the temperattirre at noon 
‘was’ 85 degrees. The place where 
she is‘is 1,300 feet-above sea level. 
‘Her friends here aréi<verv glad to 
-hear from her, and they remember 
her pleasantly. We hepe that she 
will regain her health and will enjoy 
lifé in the beautiful Golden State. 

a —$—— oo 2% 
:  §t. Valentine’s Day. 

February. 14th is called Saint 
Valentine’s Day. Wedon’t know 
who Suint Valentine was, nor where 
he lived, nor what he did. We only 
know that he is the patron saint of 
lovers, and that it has long beem a 
custom for sweethearts to send each 
other love tokens on Valentine’s Day. 
But nowadays most of the Vaien- 
tines are sent in fun. It is said that 
the little birds do their courting on 
‘on Valentine’s Day, ana choose their 
mates for the summer. At this 
‘school Mrs. ‘Jones, the girls’. super- 
visor, got a box and-let the pupils 
put their valentines init. .In the 
evening the box was opened, and the 
valentines: were given out. : The 
pupils met'in the: chapel and com- 
pared notes. ‘The following valen- 
tine to all the girls_at once was 
printed in the Daily Bulletin of 
February 14th. Ae 
I'd like to praise your wavy hair, 

Your dimpled cheeks, complexion fair, 
Your sparkling eyes, your dress so neat, 
Your shapely hand, your dainty feet, . 
Your graceful air, your tapering arms 
And all your thousand other charms, 


But all, alas! would be in vain, 
You'd never hear your lover’s strain. 


You’re deaf to'‘Cupid’s tender lute, — 
And when he begs an answer, mute. 
But still I act the suitor’s part; © ~ 
I clasp my hands across my heart,’ 

I gently heave amelting sigh, ©; * 
And cast on you a tender eye... 
You'll surely understand my sign, _ 
And take me for your Valentine.” 


, 
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- to see her. 


_ were very. pretty. . 
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CONTRIBUTED BY PUPILS. 


Matters Interesting to Them/ 


_. Written tor the Silent 
“ ,s Worker. 

nic EMMA BEESLEY. 
Next week my father will send me 
some money to buy a new dress, and 
Miss Hawkins will make it for me.. 
I will wear itin March. I shall buy 
# brown dress. I will try to go home 
for Easter, andI can go with Essie 
Spanton on the cars, as she says that 
she knows how to find Marshall 
street. i 

VICTORIA A. HUNTER. 

In France there is-’ peculiar kind 
of execution. When people have 
committed any capital crime they 
have to be beheaded instead of being 
hanged, but in America, there is the 
gallows. I would rather have the 
French execution and be beheaded, 
because it takes less time and I 
should not suffer so long. — 

ELLA ECKEL. 

The pupils who can speak and 
read the lips have formed a society 
which was planned by their teacher 
Mrs. Rosa Keeler. ‘They meet every 
two weeks, on Friday, in the teachers’ 
parlor, and are not allowed to make 
signs, in order to keep them 
improving in talking. Some of 
them must look out, or they will be 
out of the society. | : 

| -FLEMINGTON. 

Last Summer Miss Bunting came 
to visit me in my home, and I met 
her at the cars and I was very glad 
O 8 She came to my home 
July 15th, 1890. It was very warm. 
My sister May took her out driving 


t 


with the horse and she met my 
friends. 


In the afternoon [ took 
a# nap with her. Miss Bunting gave 
me a new pocket book. It was 


-very beautiful, and I thanked her 
very much. 


MR. WHO ? | 
On Saturday evening, January 


; 31st, Howard Hanson, who is a great 
crony 
- brought his box of tricks and. his 


magic lantern to the chapel. He aval. 


of Weston Jenkins, Jr., 


and Weston gave an_ exhibition. 


‘The pupils were very much pleased. 


Weston did the tricks and Howard 
showed the pictures. The pictures 
Mr. Chapman 
was here, and he stayed to see the 
entertainment. He likes to see the 
pupils have a good time. Perhaps 


some time the Trustees will buy aj 


hig magic lantern for us. 


WALLACE COOK. | 
General William ‘Tecumseh Sher- 


man died at 1.50 P. M. on Saturday, 
February 14th, from erysipelas. He 
_ lay for two hourson his back uncon- 


scious. He suffered nothing. His 
family were kneeling around him at 
the time of his.death. Death came 
from suffocation. The lungs were 
filled with mucus, the tongue swelled 
until it stopped the passage of the 
throat. He left instructions that his 
body should not lie in state, and his 
wishes will be respected. He also 
wished that he should be buried beside 
his family in the Calvary Cemetery, 
St. Louis. 

General Sherman was born in Lan- 
caster, Ohio, on February 8th, 1820. 


- On the death of his father, who was 


a lawyer, he was adopted, at the age 
of 9, by Thomas Ewing, ofjLancaster, 


who afterwards became Senator from | 
_ Ohio, and Secretary of the Interior. 


Sent as a cadet to West Point when: 
16 years old, he was graduated in 


— 1840, sixth in a class of 42, which in- 
‘cluded Geor 


H. Thomas. He 


; ~~ ‘ 
i 


; 
; 


served as a Lieutenant in the Benth, 


and served in the Mexican War. He 
was marfied in 1850 to Miss Ellen 
Boyle Ewing, daughter of the Sec- 
retary, and soon after became captain 


fin the Commissary Department. 


He resigned three years later from 
the army, and becume a banking 
manager in St. Louis. Early in 1861, 
he became President of the Fifth 
Street Railroad in St. Louis. 

When. the. war opened: he was 
appointed-Colonel of the ‘Thirteenth 
Infantry. At Bull Run, Sherman 
commanded the Third Brigade of 
‘Tyler’s Division and there, as he said, 
‘for the first time saw cannon-balls 


strike men and ‘crash through the 
trees.” ‘gat bie aetnte 
Soon after this disastrous: battle 


he was made a Brigadier-Genéral of 
Volunteers and assigned tothe De- 
partment of ths Cumberland under’ 

eneral Robert Anderson, whom he 
soon succeeded in ‘command. In. 
April 1862, he commanded a division 
of Grant’s Army, and bore the brunt 
of the tremendous Confederate attack 
upon Shiloh, the bloodiest battle ever 


fought till then on this contitent. 


He was made « Major-General - of 
Volunteers on May 1st, 1862, and 


assigned to the command of Mem- 
phis. He was with Grant in his cam- 


paign against bp which soon 
after the victories of Champion Hill 


and the Big Black, was crowned with 


the surrender of the city and all its 
works, containing more than 250 can- 


‘non and 30,000 me, all-that was then 


left of Pemberton’s army. He on 
the same day was hurried off against 
the co-operating force of Johnson, 
two days earlier than Grant had 
planned. Sherman in the spring of 
1864, beat General Joseph E. John- 
son and gained all of north Georgia. 
The Confederate President removed 
Johnson and put Hood in his place. 
only to have him defeated. Sherman 
marched to. Savannah and captured 
it with 150 heavy guns, plenty of 
ammunition: also about 25.000 bales 
of cotton. Johnson soon surrendered 
to him and the war ended. He was 
then promoted to Lieutenant-Gen- 
hen Grant became President, 
Sherman took his place as General. 
He retired from the list at the age of 
64. Hesoon after moved toSt. Louis, 
but in the early part of 1886 he 
moved to New York. He leaves six 
children who mourn his loss the 


same as the nation. P 
++ — > ee - 


Stopped Work. 

Work on the new buildings of the 
Pennsylvania Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb, Chestnut Hill, has ceased 
at the order of Building Inspector 
Samuel Collom, in order to allow the 
walls to dry out thoroughly. ‘The 
work will be commenced as soon as 
more favorable weather sets in. It 
was reported that the buildings were 


‘condemned by the Inspector, but he 


contradicts the rumor most emphati- 
cally. 


—-- <> a 
Track-walking. 

Even papers that one would think 
ought to know next to nothing of 
the deaf-mute and his vagaries are 
beginning to catch on to his one 


ruling passion strong in death—his 


inveterate propensity to track-walk- 
ing. The following ghastly joke is 
from Puck: | 

Distracted Woman (at the police 
station)—‘‘O, sir, I have lost my 
poor old father! This morning he 
wandered away, and I fear for his 
safety, as he is totally deaf.” Police 
Sergant—‘‘In that case, madam, we 
will soon find him. He is walking 
on the railroad track.” 


gives the statistics of all the mar- 


while in 55 families, .in which. both 


if the marriages of the deaf were less. 


ANOTHER CONTRIBUTION. 


Prot. Williams Gives His Views 
‘on the Marriage Question. 
Another contribution to the discus-: 

sion of the ‘‘deaf variety of the 

human» race.” is: made by Professor 

Job Williams, ‘Principal: of. the 

American Asylum at Hartford, the 

oldest school for the deaf in America, 

in an article ‘published in Science 
for February 6th. Prof. Williams 


rilages among those deaf-mutes who 
have been taught at the. asylum 
since its foundation, so far as he has 
been able to get the information. 
He- finds. that from .590° such. mar- 
riages there have been born 811 
children, of whom 104 were born 
deaf, and 1.became deaf.in child- 
hood. It willbe seen that about one- 
eighth of all the children were deaf, a 
result which seems-to confirm the view 
that the deaf parents are much more 
likely than other people are to have 
deaf children.. It appears further 
that-out of 52 marriages in which 
both parties were born deaf, 23 have 
produced congenitally deaf children, 


parents were deaf, but not from 
birth. there were only four children: 
born deaf. It is worthy of note 
that from the whole 590 marriages 
there are recorded only 811 children, 
an average of only sbout one and 
one-third children to a marriage. 
It is probable that there may have 
been some omission in the returns, 
and that many of the marriages will 
be productive of other ehildren in 
the future, but, after making all 
allowances, it certainly appears as 


fertile than those of other people. 

If so, this would be a confirmation 
of the opinion which we expressed 
some months ago, that there are 
“ene hidden forces which would 

eep in check the tendency to any 
great increase of deafness, just as 
other unfavorable tendencies are 
counteracted by natural agencies. 
Three hundreu years ago a European 
observer might well have anticipated 
that the white race would, in the 
course of a few generations, become 
enervated and degenerate if not 
extinct. Yet the fact is that we 
live longer. know more, have more 
mental and bodily energy, and are 
actually bigger boned and heavier 
men than were our ancestors of the 
times of Good Queen Bess. So we 
believe that, with the progress of 
medicine and surgery, and with the} 
improvements which it is to be hoped 


The Largest Lead Pencil. 
Mr. Gladstone is the owner of the 


| largest lead pencil in the world. It 


is the gift of a pencil-maker of 
Keswick, and is thirty-nine inches 
in length. In the place of the 
customary rubber cap it has a gold 
cap. Its distinguished owner uses it 
for a walking-stick. “mh 


Hard te Get Over. 


We have in every school pupils who 
sometimes write alleged sentences 
which it almost paralyzes one to try 
to understand. Here is one from 
New Jersey: ‘‘- Yesterday ‘this 
morning, the . Kitchen’ was a footed 
to the path.” - After you: have given 
it up we will tell you the answer, 
‘< Yesterday morning ‘one of the 
kitchen girls caught her foot ina 
hole in the plank*walk.” - | 
ses "e385 WR eg ET ed ee 


“> - - DEAF-MUTISM. 


Thé Many Causes Besid es Being 
«Born So. ee. 
_ One of the English authorities says: 
The marriage of blood-relatives ‘is 
doubtless one cause. In one schovl 
for the deaf and dumb 25 per cent.; 
in another 20 per cent.; and in others 
15 per cent. of the pupils are said to 
be the offspring of marriages between 
blood relatives. Davy mentions the 
following case observed hy Meniere: 
A married couple, being cousins, who 
enjoyed excellent health. had eight 
children, of whom four were born 
deaf-mutes, another was idiotic, an- 
other died when five years of age, and 


two others suffered from absolute 
deafness, which only made its appear- 
ance lateron. | 
In the Institution at Derby there 
are three sisters, and also a younger 
sister at home, al] born deaf and 
dumb, the parents being own cousins. 
On the other hand, there are at the 
same Institution several children hav- 
ing deaf and dumb brothers or sisters, 
where no relationship exists between 
the parents, notably one family, in 
in which both parents are healthy, 
and in which there are four deaf and 
dumb children. In the same county 
there are other cases of three, four, 
and even six in a family, yet there 
has been no relationship Soloenn the 
parents. In addition to the born 
deaf, measles, bronchitis, typhus, 
scarletina and other diseases, are the 
canses of deafness, and consequently 
dumbness. Cases are known to have 


will be made in the condition of the} resulted from lightning, fright, box- 


poor in our cities, deafness will be 
less common one hundred years from 
now than it is to-day, though deaf- 
mutes continne to marry, unres- 


tricted by law or social custom. 
—_—_—__—_—<» 


+ aA , 
Printing in the Ninth Century. 
It is said that the manuscripts} 


ing on the ears, and where young 
children were allowed to fall on the 
head, etc. 

Damp houses are said to be a cause 
of deafness. In Paris among eight 
children born in a family, five were 
born deaf, and three had all been 
born ina damp house. The family 


found at El Fayum in Egypt, and} who had previously lived in the same 


owned by the Austria Archduke 
Rainer, show the surprising fact that } 
printing with movable types was} 
practiced in Egypt in the ninth} 
century of our era. ‘Two papyri 
dating from that time are still exist- | 
ing, but from the following century, 
the tenth, twenty-seven printings on 
paper have been found among the 
Fayum collection. As the contents 
of all of them are of a religious 
nature, it would appear that print- 
ing was practiced only by priests, 
though the perfection it had acquired 
would Jead one to suppose that it 
had been in use for some. length of 
time, | | 


house had three children, among 
whom two were born deaf and dumb. 
It is sometimes said that certain un- 
healthy trades in which the parent 
or parents are engaged are responsible 
for some of these cases. 

Meskel says that in the families of 
trades-people, who are constantly ex- 
posed to a damp unhealthy atmos- 
a or other injurious influences, 

eaf-mutism occurs. most frequently. 


Moreover Meskel has found that 
deaf-mutism is more frequently met 
with in flour-mills than elsewhere. 
Among 990 millers in Nassau, there 
were found eight deaf-mutes, or one 
deaf-mute to 123.7. | 
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JUAN NAVARRETE. 
A Short Sketch of This Cele-: 
brated Deaf-Mute Artist. 
We take from the introduction to 
Farrar’s recent translation of Bonet’s 
work on teaching the deaf to speak, 
the following sketch of Juan Fer- 
nandez Navarrete, the celebrated 


- deaf-mute painter: 


3 of painting. 


‘“‘Born at Logrogno in 1526, he 
lost his hearing when three years 
old. His father sent him to the 
monastery of L’Etoile, of the order 
of St. Jerome, near the town, where 
his aptitude for drawing being per- 
ceived, he was taught the elements 
His parents were 
advised to send him to Italy to 
complete his education as an artist, 
whither accordingly he went sand 
became a pupil of ‘Titian, for whom 
he ever afterwards entertained great 
reverence, and whose style he ad- 
hered to so closely as t6 be called the 
‘Spanish Titian.’ In 1568 he be- 
came painter to Philip II., and also 


. undertook work for the monastery 


-. but hear. 


and Church of the Escorial. He 
painted a large number of pictures, 
many of which are still among the 
sights of the Escorial. One of the 
most celebrated was that representing 
Abraham in the midst of the three, 
angels, for which Philip paid what 
was then considered the large sum of 
five hundred. ducats.. We are told. 
that he could explain himself very 
distinctly by signs, and that he read; 
wrote and played cards, and was well 
instructed in history and mythology. 
A characteristic anecdote is told of 


- . him, which may be taken as indicat- 


ing that he was greater as an 
artist than as @ linguist. - ‘He 


_ proved the great opinion and respect| 
: - which he entertained for the: works; 
»- Of this great master (Titian 


when 
his: celebrated picture of the Last 


.. Supper came to the Escorial; at the] 


time of placing it in the dining hall, 
the picture being found a little too 
large. the king ordered it-to be cut 
to fit; the mute, who found himself 
by the king without: an interpreter, 
understanding’ what -it was his 
Majesty had just said, bégan to raise 
‘euch cries and make signs of such 
extreme chagrin that he*could not 
‘When the interpreter 


-, arrived, he explained to his Majesty 


Fernandez’s proposal, which was 
that he engaged ‘himself t6 deliver 
in’ six months ‘an exact copy of 
this beautiful. work, which would 
fit into the place intended for the 
original. The mute .also gave 
the king to understand that he 
was ready to have hisheéad cut off if 


‘he did not keep -his word. But by 
. -amnexplicable singularity. Philip, 


who:had a great love for the fine arts, 
not desiring to be kept waiting 
another minute, had the picture cut; 
whereupon Fernandez could not con- 
tain his griefandanger. He died at 
Toledo in 1579, and an epitaph writ- 
ten by Lope de Vega records that 
‘Heaven denied me speech, that by 
my understanding I- might greater 
feeling give to those things which I 
painted; and such great life did I 
give them with my skilful pencil, 
that; as I could: not speak, I made 
them speak for me.’ se Sai 
Had the subject of this narrative 
learned to speak as well as he paint- 
ed itis not difficult to imagine that he 
might have been the most distinguish- 
ed figure in:durshistory.”. BA 
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Minnesota has 197 Pupils. 
The report of the Minnesota. 


|School for the Deaf shows an attend- 


ance of 197—112 males and 85 
females. ‘The growth of the school 
makes it necessary to add to the 
buildings. ‘The superintendent rec- 
ommends the erection of a boys’ 
dormitory large enough for 150 boys. 
Dr. Noyes speaks of the reunion of 
graduates from the school, held last 
summer, attended by about one 
hundred. Not one of these was 
dependent on others for support or 
was trading on his infirmity. The 
majority are working at the trades 
they learned at school, and are 
earning from $45 to $75 a month. 
| Colorado’s Keport. 

The report of the Colorado Insti- 
tuticn shows one hundred and eleven 
pupils in attendance, an increase of 
thirty since the last report. This 
school has, undoubtedly, the finest 
‘location of any in this country, 
‘occupying a choice site in the charm- 
ing town of Colorado Springs, and 
looking directly out on the snow- 
clad summit of Pikes Peak. . It has 
fared well in regard to buildings, 
having lately had three new ones in 
‘addition to the old one. The new 
‘building for school-rooms and chapel 
is about 200 by 60 feet. larger than 
our main building. Itis built of 
white lava with pink lava trim- 
mings, and with a red sandstone base- 
ment. Another building contains 
the kitchens, dining-rooms, sewing- 
rooms and so on. The third new 
building is the boiier house and 
laundry. It is proposed to put in 
electric lights at some future time. 
and the buildings have been planned 
with this in view. 


The Boundary Line. 


Do any of our people over query 
how the dividing line between the 
United Statesand the Dominion of 
Canada is marked, and how travelers 
in those wild regions northwest of 
the Great Lakes can tell when they 


step from the domains of Uncle Sam 
into those of Queen Victoria? 

For many years the question of 
the houndary between the United 
States and the possessions of Great 
Britain was discussed, and at last, at 
the Convention of London held in 
1818. the forty-ninth parallel of 
north latitude was decided upon. A 
parallel of latitude, however, ‘being 
an imaginary line,: is a very ‘poor 
guide toa traveler. so the next thing 
to.do was to mark that line so that 
all who passed that way should know 
where it was located. Accordingly 
the conntry in that vicinity was 
surveyed, and monuments were set 
np at even mile intervals. the British 
placing one between every two of 
ours. 
of the Woods totheRocky Mountains. 

‘ Where‘the line enters the forests 
the timber is cut down, and the 
ground cleared a rod ‘wide; where it 
crosses sma}l lakes stone cairns have 
been built, sometimes being-eighteen 
feet under water and eight above; in 
other places earth mounds seven by 
fourteen feet have been built. 

The most of these monuments. 


eighty-eight in all, are of iron. It 
was found that the most solid wooden 
posts were not proof against the 
ravages of the Indians, prairie fires 
and the weather, so that nothing but 


|iron would do. 


“— 
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These extend from the Lake| R 


which number three hundred and| 


| Deaf. Hobie 


PERKINS INSTITUTE. 
The Fifty-ninth Aunual Report’ 
an Interesting Document. _ 
Of all the reports of institutions 
that come to us, by far the most 
interesting is the fifty-ninth annual 
report of the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind. Helen Keller, the wonder- 
ful blind and deaf child, continues to 
surprise every one by her progress, 
and to'win all hearts by her sweet 
temper and her charming ways. She 
writes as easily and well as an edu- 
cated hearing person, choosing her 
words with unusual exactness and 
good judgment. She talks quite 
plainly, and most wonderful of all, 
she can read the lips with her 
fingers—that is, she can understand 
what one says by placing her hand on 
@ person’s lips, throat and nose. 
This is certainly’'as near a miracle 
as anything can be. Another 
remarkably bright blind and deaf 
upil at this institute is Hdith 
‘homas. ‘This girl, though not such 
a genins as Helen Keller. shows 


‘many ways. She can recognize any. 
of her associates by « mere-touch of 
the finger on her cheek. She has 
unusual mechanical ability and_ 
learned in a course of ten lessons to 
use all the carpenter’s tools cleverly 
and made a number of articles, 
which she measured as well as 
wrought, herself. She seems to have 
made more progress in written lan- 
guage than most deaf children: do in} 
the same time at school, probably 
because she has a teacher to herself. 
She has also learned -a few spoken 
words. ‘The report gives an account 
of a school and home for blind deaf- 
mutes, founded a few years ago in 


in regards to the progress of the’ five 
upils of this school, made’ by 
adame Elizabeth Nordin, the 
principal, It is needless to say that 


near Helen Keller, or even: Edith 
Thomas, but all are making im- 
provement. A report is given of the 
preliminary examinition of the brain 
of Laura Bridgman. Very little 
difference seems to have been 
found between her brain and those 
of other persons, except that the 
part of the brain which is used 
in sight, was undeveloped, as we 
should have expected. 

--A kindergarten for blind children 
has been established at Jamaica 
Plain, a suburb of Boston, as a 
branch of the Perkins Institute. ° 


ee ec, tthe 
: North Dakota’s First Report. 
The new State of North Dakota 
has established a school. for. -deaf- 
mutes, the first report of which, 
dated October 31st, -1890, is before 
us. The school is situated at Devils 


The school is new in temporary 


site and put up builktings. This is 
‘the day of small things” with the 
North Dakota School; but Mr. Spear 
may yet build uptlarge and success- 
ful institution. He has our best 
wishes, : | 
———— a 

Bureau, Washington, D. C.—thatis, 
to Dr. A. Graliaxm Bell, for copies of 
his Supplemental. List of Persons 


| Governor LEoX ABBETT, 


wonderful quickness of :mind in| 


Sweden, and quotes the statements} 


none of these “eta comes at all} 


; freeholders. . of -;, the 


Lake, is under the charge of Mr. A. |. 
Spear, and has fifteen pupils.| - 


quarters, furnished, rent free, by the}. 
city. bnutthe Trustees ask: for - an'| ~ 
appropriation of $25,000 to secure a| - 
Northern New York Institution‘has | 


We are idebted to the Volta] 


|| OFFICERS OF THE INSTITUTION. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 

3 \ President 
Comptroller E. J.’AnpEkson, . Treasurer 
State Supt. E.O. Cuarman, . Secretary 


Marcus BEACH, ; Jersey City 
Tuomas T. KINNEY, Newark 
THEopoRE W. Morris, . . Freehold 


Henry B. Crospy, . . — Paterson 

Ricuarp L. HowEtt, . . Millville 

RopErt 8S. Woopkvrr, . Trenton 

James M. Srymourn, . . Newark 

SaMUEL RINEHART, New Hampton 

| SUPERINTENDENT, 

WESTON ‘JENKINS, A. M. . 
‘g@TEWARD, 3 


MATRON, — 
Miss Kate Fuxnn. 


SUPERVISOR OF BOYS, 
Mus. Mary'L. Eis. 


SUPERVISOR ‘OF GIRLS, 
Mrs. NELLIE. JONES. 


| ‘TEACHERS. — 
Academic Department. 
Row anp B. Luioyp, 
Mrs. Mary P. Ervin, 
Miss Vireinta H. Buntine, 
Miss Marcenua V. GILLIN, 
Mrs. Matiupa B. MILLER, 
Miss ELIzaABETH C. SNOWDEN, 
Articulation, 
Mrs. Rosa KEELER. 
Industrial Department. 


Miss Francts'€:;' Hawkins, Drawing 
H. B. Woop,’ Printing 
PeteR GAFFNEY, . «. Carpentering 
|} WALTER WHALEN, Shoemaking 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. | 
T= NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FuR 


Deaf-Mutes, established by act approved _ 


March 31st, 1882, offers its advantages on 
the following conditions: The candidate 
must be a resident of the State, not less 
than eight nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufticient physical health 
‘and intellectual capacity to profit by the 
instruction afforded.: The person making 
application for the admission of a child. as 
@ pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 


furnished for the purpose, giving necessary. 


information in regard to the case. .. The 
‘application must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate from: a county judge or county 
clerk of the county, or the chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of the township, 


or the mayor of the city; where the appli- . 


cant resides, also by,a certificate from two 
county. These 
certificates ate printed on the same sheet 
with the forms of application, and are 
accompanied. by. full directions for fill- 


ing them out. Blank fornis of application, — 


and any desired information in regard to 
the school, may.be obtained by writing to 
the following address: ~— “a 

-- Weston Jenkins, A. M., 
_. Trenton, N. J. 


- Northern ‘New’ York”: 
The sixth annual ‘réport‘of* the 


eee 


for-a-frontispiece a’ cut of its new 


that the S1nenrt WorKER does’ not 


figure on the list of papers received, 


and’ we have put the 


Wh 


school’on our 


Interested in the Education of the 


| mailing‘list.. 


“Superintendent — 
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